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been considerably reduced, and if that continues there 
will remain nothing more to take, and in spite of this we 
are asked not to touch a sou of the Germans. Their bad 
faith and unwillingness to pay is manifest, and if the 
payments are graduated over such a long number of 
years, there is little chance that we shall obtain the pay- 
ment of our credit. 

M. Briand makes every effort to obtain a satisfactory 
adjustment of these financial and territorial questions. 
He has given evidence of great patience and much tact. 
But we find it necessary to recognize that our Allies do 
not place much confidence in our accomplishments. 
They seem to forget too much that we have been the 
great victim of the war, that ten of our richest depart- 
ments have been systematically ravaged by our barbarous 
enemies for the avowed purpose of ruining us for long 
years after war, and also that it is necessary for us to 
pay millions and millions of francs for the reconstruc- 
tion of our ruins. 

The economic situation of France is lamentable. 
There is no buying; consequently it is useless to manu- 
facture, and factories are being closed anl salaries of 
workers lowered, sometimes to the proportion of 30 or 
40 per cent. Thousands of workmen have been dis- 
missed, and the crisis due to unemployment is very seri- 
ous. You see from this the dangers we face. 

Furthermore, the cost of living has not been materially 
reduced. The international lethargy in which Europe 
finds itself is not calculated to ameliorate the economic 
situation. 

The question of Upper Silesia, which brought us to 
the verge of an armed conflict involving international 
relations of a wide scope, makes peace still very pre- 
carious. Our military class of 1919 has been recalled 
and sent to the Rhine. Its presence there has seemed to 
bring the Germans to reason. We hope with all our 
hearts that they will not have to intervene more effect- 
ively. 

We all have had enough of war. When Avill it be pos- 
sible to disarm peoples and to live under right and 
reason? When will all the international appetites be 
satisfied? When will they cease to covet the coal mines 
and the iron mines in every region, and each other's 
sources of oil? When will these things disappear and 
the people, who in their hearts are peaceful, live intelli- 
gently one with another, employing, instead of arms, 
loyal co-operation, simplicity, good taste, and art? 
When, in the light of these things, will human intelli- 
gence apply itself in the interest of the happiness of hu- 
manity, forsaking the service of ambition and cupidity ? 

Since the war, we have had the cult of the Calf of 
Gold, and we are able to say with Mephistopheles, from 
our opera, "Faust," "The Calf of Gold is always before. 
There is only one thing which counts now. It is money. 
Everybody wishes it and procures it for himself in spite 
of everything." Men who have been considered the 
most honorable are compromised in doubtful practices. 
Morality is lowered in proportion. 

The war is a hideous thing not only because of the 
atrocities which it engenders, but also for the social vices 
to which it gives birth. We live at the present moment 
upon a volcano, and the least spark will relight the fires. 
While we ought to felicitate ourselves at having at the 



liead of tlie government a wise and prudent man, wlio is 
a partisan to measures of conciliation, we cannot believe 
that the task is to be easy. There is with him a majority 
in the Parliament, it is true, but he has against him 
irreconcilable opponents. First, there are those who 
have worked for the upbuilding of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Messrs. Tardieu and Klotz, who bitterly reproach 
Briand for the concessions to which he is obliged to con- 
sent. And then there are all the members to the right, 
and to the extreme right, who would occupy the Ruhr 
immediately. I have attended the debates in the Cham- 
ber for many days and I have listened to the speeches 
of Tardieu and Torgeot, and to Briand's replies. The 
debates were passionate and the speakers aroused a tem- 
pest in the Assembly. The situation was tense. It has 
taken all the mastery and all the parliamentary power 
of Briand to retain his equipoise and to win the majority 
of the Assembly to his point of view. 

Just put yourself for a moment in our place. It has 
been two years since the war was terminated. We have 
suffered abominably in our persons and in our property. 
The treaty recognizes that we have a right to reparation 
from the Germans, and upon one pretext or another we 
have been put off again and again. The international 
commission on reparations discusses from day to day the 
amount which we ought to receive. You see, then, why 
we have lost patience. When one is in the presence of 
an enemy with bad faith and when one has the force at 
one's disposition, it is really very tempting to make use 
of it to chastise the thieving debtor. 

But, finally, in spite of the very strong opposition 
which has appeared against our Premier from certain 
quarters of the Assembly, the majority are pronounced 
in favor of his policies. 



IS JUSTICE OUR GREAT WORD 

By CHARLES F. DOLE 

In the article that follows there is much to which the 
Advocate of Peace does not subscribe, but the writer sets 
forth a theory that is entitled to a hearing, and his exposi- 
tion of it may benefit even those who most strongly disagree, 
in that it may cause them to re-examine the foundations of 
their own principles. In a subsequent issue of the Advocate 
OF Peace will appear an article expressing an opposing 
theory. — The Editor. 

TTTe constantly hear good and true men say that 
* justice is the most fundamental of all things; this 
seems plausible. I wonder, however, whether any greater 
issue faces the world than that which lies half hidden 
under the statement of this familiar idea. I suspect 
that, so far as righteous men fought on either side in 
the World War, they fought for their ideal of justice, 
without ever having thought out that higher and greater 
thing, humanity, which, if they had seen it, would have 
forbidden them to fight even for justice. 

What is it that people mostly mean when they talk 
about justice? What do they seek? They mean, and 
they wish to get, what, as they say, belongs to them — 
their pay, their reward, proper thanks or appreciation, 
suitable damages or reparation in case they have been 
injured, ample apology if they have suffered insult. 
They want all that belongs to them, to the uttermost. 
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Do not many people want so much to get justice that 
they would prefer to have somewhat more than the exact 
amount? We all desire justice also for our friends, our 
party, our country, and we are apt, like children, to be 
impatient and angry if justice is denied or delayed. 
Being zealous in behalf of justice, we deem our anger 
"righteous indignation." So long as justice is the chief 
aim, indignation is the fitting response to injustice. 

Now, when people stress their sense of wounded jus- 
tice they presently wish to see the offenders punished, 
and punished adequately, too. They demand punish- 
ment as a right, without which justice can never be 
satisfied. They follow the well-worn ways of the world 
and threaten the doers of injustice, and grow even more 
determined to make them do justice. If the courts will 
not get justice for them, then they fall back upon the 
primitive right to procure justice in their own way. It 
is with this thought that we hear it frequently said that 
"all governments rest upon force." They are armed 
with force to procure justice at home and abroad and to 
resist injustice. How can this be denied, so long as we 
thoughtlessly agree that justice is the principal thing? 

I do not propose to say a word in derogation of justice. 
I wish actually to lift it to a higher level by setting it 
in its true relation to that for which it exists. To this 
end let us ask some necessary questions: 

First. Does any one ever know what justly belongs to 
him? Exactly how much pay ought you to have for 
your work ? How much praise, if any, do you deserve 
for your conduct? Just at what point ought the margin 
between buyer and seller to be divided so as to do justice 
to both? Or, again, how much pimishment ought the 
evil-doer to receive ? The more I ask such questions, the 
more impossible I find it to answer them. No man 
knows for himself, as against his adversary, what real 
justice would give him. No group or nation knows this 
in an issue with another group. It is curiously probable 
that the individual, thrown entirely upon his honor as 
to what he should give the other, would see more fairly 
what justice demands than when he and the other begin 
to quarrel as to what justice is between them. This is 
to say, that the conscience in a man as to what he ought 
to give the other is a nicer instrument than his sense of 
justice touching his rights over the other. Thus I can 
imagine that if Germany had been put upon her honor 
as to what reparation she ought to have made to Bel- 
gium and France, she might have come nearer to justice 
than the sum of the reparations assessed upon her by the 
Allies. All that I wish, however, to claim here is 
that no one can ever be trusted to determine what justice 
for himself is as against another's claim. This is the 
experience of the world. It is also common experience, 
that no wisdom exists on this earth infallible enough to 
satisfy an angry man or an angry nation while they 
remain in their anger. 

We discover another interesting fact: The more we 
seek to get justice for ourselves, the less we succeed. It 
is said that man cannot get happiness by seeking it; it 
comes as we give up seeking for it. It is so with justice ; 
to seek it is to miss it. To think about our rights pro- 
duces an uncomfortable psychic obsession, which, when a 
man goes to law with it, is called litigiousness. The 
whole world illustrates this today. The belligerents all 



said that they went to war in behalf of their rights — 
that is, they sought justice. And now not a victor na- 
tion is satisfied. They made their own awards for them- 
selves, with power to compel the vanquished, and the 
chances are that these awards will prove their ruination. 

But did not one nation go into the war in sheer dis- 
interestedness and for the sake of giving justice to 
others? Grant this extraordinary proposition for a 
moment, if you can, and then observe that, having en- 
tered the war as an adversary and a claimant for rights 
as against others, she immediately put herself out of 
court as incapable, like the others, to determine what 
justice was. She had thrown the bias of her indignation, 
her suffering, her heavy costs, into the scales. Thus she 
could not see that the famous Treaty of Versailles was 
based on injustice, in so far as it made one nation alone 
responsible for the war. This was a falsehood, and there- 
fore a wrong to the other party. By reason also of this 
unjust weight thrown into the scales, she could not see 
that the old heathen way of allowing the victors to 
assess punishments upon the beaten — that is, to consti- 
tute themselves judges upon their own claims — was an 
outrage upon the conscience of the world! My point 
here is, that this, the vastest of all assumed attempts of 
a mighty group of nations to procure justice for them- 
selves, has been and is the most melancholy failure in all 
history. If this effort failed, mankind can never make 
this type of effort succeed. 

A wonderful bit of wisdom comes to us now ; it is that 
word which men rattle over their lips so glibly that they 
never stop to ask what it means: "Blessed (or happy) 
are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled." In other words, they shall be satis- 
fied. If they are not satisfied it must be because they 
have not sought justice in the right way. They have 
sought to get it — that is, to compel others to give it to 
them. They have sought it for themselves or for their 
own side without thinking of the other side. What 
Jesus means is different; but no one can deny that it 
rightly comes first. Seek to do justice; seek this with 
all your might, as thirsty men seek water. Who ever 
tried this and did not like it ? Do your best to give the 
other all that belongs to him. Do this every time. It is 
certainly the secret of the happy life. It seems start- 
lingly paradoxical that this works, as the other way does 
not, in procuring justice for yourself. It works, as every 
natural law does, under the proper conditions, in the 
long run and in proportion to the force or will that you 
put into it. 

They tell you that it is human nature to compel others 
to do your will. Yes ; the lower, or animal, nature works 
so. But it is also human nature to love to please others 
and to co-operate with others. We see this even in chil- 
dren. If, then, the man with whom you deal is evidently 
thinking of your side as well as his own and seeking to 
do his best for you, it is human nature to meet him half 
way in this effort. This holds good between nations. If 
the United States is obviously friendly toward Japan, 
the Japanese tend to behave likewise to us. You can 
prove this law by innumerable beautiful stories ; you can 
prove it by your own experience. Your friend is your 
friend by the measure in which you like to give him 
everything which belongs to him. 
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"To do justice" is not a mere rule. It is an attitude, 
or a habit of life, or a spirit. It is essentially the mode 
of expression of the human in us, as the effort to make 
others do justice is the expression of the brute in us. It 
is just here that we come upon the reality that is higher 
and larger than justice — the common humanity. You 
are not a man imtil you know this and act by virtue of 
its impulse. 

The fact is, that we owe each other more than bare 
justice. There are plenty of cases where justice is done 
outwardly by the payment of money. You owed the 
man money for his service or his wares and you have 
paid him. Without a smile, or a word, or a gesture of 
humane recognition? You have given him the least 
possible justice. To get and give justice is to have satis- 
faction on both sides. Are yOu and the neighbor satis- 
fied ? Hardly would a horse be satisfied if you barely 
give him his fodder and never a comradely stroke of 
your hand. 

On account of this deeper humanity, which somehow 
has its roots even in the animals, we maintain that no 
man can be trusted to know what justice is, as against 
another person toward whom he ranges himself as an 
adversary or enemy. It is not enough to pay the debt 
or make the reparation. The greater thing remains, 
namely, that you and the other must resume your nor- 
mal relation in human society as fellow-men. 

The Versailles Peace stands as a horrible example of 
what ought not to be. It was necessary that whichever 
party owed restitution should render it willingly ; other- 
wise peace could not be made. It was necessary that the 
victors should not only lay down their arms, but that 
they should lay aside their anger. To fear the prostrate 
enemy, to suspect him of evil, to expect mischief, to in- 
sist on standing guard over him, was virtually to remain 
at war. Schoolboys contrive to do better than the great 
powers of the world did. The worst of it was, that the 
churches, having dropped their business of teaching 
religion and having joined in the work of war, had lost 
the vision needful to teach the gospel of human forgive- 
ness. 

We talk of "humanity." What does the word mean? 
It means that there is something within us worthy of 
respect. It means the best in us. It means that which 
any and every man is M his best. It is that beneath the 
distinctions of race, language, sex, physical strength or 
degree of culture, wherein we are more alike than we are 
different. It is that by which we all can stand, if we 
will, on the level of friends. It is the one hope of a 
coming age of real civilization. Every religion held by 
modern men is supposed to teach this. But the religious 
have generally made it seem difficult, whereas their work 
should have been, first, to trust it themselves, and then 
to show every one how beautiful and practicable it is. 

When you see what our common humanity is, and not 
till you see this, can you understand how natural it is 
to do justice, and how preposterous it is to stand off and 
seek to make others do justice. Did you ever really do 
justice under compulsion? Could you ever do it with- 
out wishing and willing to do it? It is impossible to 
give the other what belongs to him unless you give him 
your good-will. Humanity is essentially the working of 
the good-will in us. In- ill-will, in self-will, in anger, 



you have broken the flow of the good-will ; you have lost 
your own best self and are less than yourself, whereas 
we owe each other our best selves, as when we go into 
human society we are bound to wear clean clothes and 
to treat one another with courtesy, with friendly faces 
and not with frowns or sneers. 

This holds good in respect to every one. We elders 
owe it to the children to show them deference and to be 
our best selves toward them. How else shall we help 
them to give us their best? You say, there are people 
whom we ought to disapprove. Well, what if there are 
those who disapprove of us ? Is this any excuse for their 
excommunicating us from human society? Is this ex- 
communication -an act of humanity, or rather of egotism 
and pride on the part of the superior person? Grant 
that there are those whose conduct or character we may 
not approve; do we not still owe them good-will and 
possibly special sympathy, and to the very last respect 
for the humanity, however obscured, yet hidden under 
the semblance of men? Not to pity those needing pity 
is not to be wholly men; not to pity others is to need 
pity ourselves. 

The trouble with the war system is that it is the cul- 
mination on a vast scale of a series of futile efforts of 
men, essentially pagan, not knowing the nature of jus- 
tice, to force other men to do justice. All governments 
are still pagan so far as they express the idea of compel- 
ling force. They still represent the opinions, the social 
and economical customs, and the will of a class (prob- 
ably in no country a majority of the people) who con- 
ceive it to be the business of the state to protect and 
defend the good people (that is, themselves) and their 
property and rights as against another set of people, at 
home or abroad, who always threaten to destroy society 
and wreck civilization. All our institutions of justice 
are the survivals of this enterprise to suppress dangerous 
people and to compel the disorderly and dishonest to 
obey the law. 

History is interpreted to mean that from time to time 
the wicked, the backward, the barbarous or outcasts have 
required to be put down by the good and the civilized. 
The nature of the conflict has been pictured dramatic- 
ally as a fight between the powers of good — "our side" — 
and the evil powers — the opposite side. God was on our 
side, and Satan, as long as the world believed in him, 
was behind "our enemies." The World War was fought 
by the Allies on this assumption. The British and 
Americans especially, who of all nations most dearly love 
to compel others to be good, were fighting for righteous- 
ness, and Germany was the scapegoat nation, which must 
doubtless be punished — some said, annihilated. 

The events of the past seven years have revealed the 
deeper issue which lay not only behind the war system, 
but behind the ancient scheme of government, which 
founded it upon force and regarded the compulsion, or 
repression, or extinction of "bad people" as the chief 
aim of legitimate authority. The old notion of sover- 
eignty as something absolute, or quasi-divine by virtue 
of a majority vote, even in a modern republic, belonged 
to the same conception. We are coming to see the 
futility of these ideas. They are futile because they are 
untrue; they cannot be made to work, because our com- 
mon humanity revolts against them. This is the only 
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rational interpretation of recent history. This and 
nothing else has hope for future welfare. 

The truth is that there has never been a civilized or 
righteous or really free nation. No nation can be good 
or wise enough to stand as the superior over any other. 
All the belligerents under the pressure of war descended 
to the same level; all did what they abhorred in their 
enemies. Not to go into details, the enforcement of the 
allied blockade upon Germany for five months after the 
armistice was as ruthless, cruel, criminal and probably 
far more destructive of innocent life than anything 
which imperialistic Germany did in the war. 

If there are superior persons in a nation, the 
harm that befalls them the moment they drop from the 
level of their humanity and take up the practise of 
violence, is greater than the harm that befalls the more 
barbarous or backward. If the more righteous use the 
barbarous means and seem to succeed, they are doomed 
eventually to all the more signal defeat. But the war 
proved, both in the story of how the nations went into 
it, and also in the false peace with which they concluded 
it, that all peoples are more alike than they are different. 
We have all alike been disappointed and humiliated. 
We could not make the world free or righteous or demo- 
cratic by violating every ideal of freedom and justice 
and democracy. 

Does this work out now into a system of lawlessness?- 
Shall we give up governments? Shall we not try any 
longer to defend our lives and our rights ? Shall we let 
burglars and murderers go at large ? Shall we have no 
armed force to protect our shores from invasion ? These 
questions are not so very diiBcult. Their answer is plain, 
as soon as we steer by our ideals and begin to obey the 
laws by which men normally live together. 

What is government, not in the lurid glare of the 
cruel past, but in the light of our humanity? It is a 
grand system of co-operation, whereby we may so order 
our individuality and our social forces also as to procure 
for all of us not only the means of existence, but the 
best and freest conditions for the fulfillment of useful 
and happy lives. Looking this way, we contemplate no 
longer any privileged class or any criminal class. We 
aim at the common welfare, and we need the aid of every 
specially gifted man and woman in the community. 
We are beginning to see what a few able and humane 
men can do, even handicapped with the horrible old 
prison system, to change jails full of prisoners into hos- 
pitals and schools of hope. There is nothing so mighty 
in the world as good-will. What is more, the good-will 
of a single friendly man or woman is "catching" ; every 
one feels its electrical pull. 

We have been hypnotized to look the wrong way for 
our "dangerous people." We have expected to find them 
among the poor or the new immigrants. We have been 
afraid of socialists or anarchists or the I. W. W. They 
are no more dangerous than the people who persecute 
and lynch them. We look over seas to find dangerous 
nations.. But other nations are like us; some of them 
think we are dangerous. The dangerous people are in 
Washington and New York and all over the land. They 
talk loudly of justice, and always mean justice for them- 
selves; they want special privileges and tariffs; they 



would send our boys to kill and be killed for the sake of 
oil concessions in Mexico or the Open Door in the Bast. 
The dangerous people may be in Congress, or judges, or 
bankers, or ministers, or labor leaders, or any of us, 
indeed, who think of justice as something to be forced 
upon others, and wrested from others, and never see that 
justice is something cheerfully given to every one. Jus- 
tice is the good manners of humanity. 

Finally, we must stop looking the wrong way for pro- 
tection from violence. The United States so far has 
spent most of its billions of money to meet violence with 
violence, as Eome did, as Germany and England did. 
Every great fort was a scowl, every battleship was a 
frown, directed to our neighbors. 

A group of powerful people conceived a League to 
lilnforce Peace. The very name carried a threat. These 
able men did not understand the human nature of a 
threat. The threat is the preparation against mischief 
and disobedience. To threaten is to expect and invite 
and almost compel the violent spirit. It is the voice of 
the superior or stronger asserting itself over the weaker. 
Thus, for years we have used the threatening tone to- 
ward Mexico. We have made our Monroe Doctrine an 
instrument of fear to all the peoples south of us. 

It is time now to look the opposite way for security. 
Suppose we invest the cost of a single warship in plant- 
ing a school in every province of Mexico; suppose we 
treat the Japanese and every other people as we like to 
be treated; suppose we construct a veritable common- 
wealth of nations, not built on force, but on the common 
humanity. Where is the people whom we should need 
to fear or threaten ? 



CLEARING THE WAYS FOR THE 
GREAT CONFERENCE 

One month and one day after the State Department 
announced that President Harding had informally in- 
vited the powers to a conference on disarmament and 
the problems of the Par East, the State Department 
made public the texts of the formal invitations sent out. 
The conference had become an assured thing, and the 
statesmen and the peoples of the world were turning 
their thoughts upon it, eagerly and hopefiiUy. 

Hatreds and jealousies growing'out of the war, and 
the bitter and prolonged contests over the terms and con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Versailles, gave way among most 
peoples to a new dream of that new order so long sought 
and so long deferred. It seemed that a fresh start was to 
be made, and the circumstances attending the prepara- 
tions for the start seemed to many, as journals of all 
aiSliations showed, happy and auspicious. A deep con- 
viction was abroad, when the formal invitations were 
issued, that there was a vast intangible power at work 
that would not permit defeat of the great project. 

Identic invitations were sent to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan. They read : 

The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to 
his suggestion that there should be a conference on the sub- 
ject of limitation of armament, in connection with which 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions should also be discussed. 

Productive labor is staggering under an economic burden 
too heavy to be borne unless the present vast public expendi- 
tures are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, or 



